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PREFACE 
I FEEL it to be an honour, as well as a duty, to 
dulfil a dying request of Dr. Cunningham that 1 
slwould see this little book through the press. 
Some two years ago I had by his desire read thyough 
a draft of the work nd made various suggestions 
about it. Several slight changes have been, made 
in the MS., but it is printed substantially as the 
author left it. I am indebted to Mr. A. Rogers, 
of the Cambridge University Library, for verifying 
—-many.-f Lut erences. : 

Dr. Cugniagham’ s distinction as a historign is 
universally recognised, but his wide interest In, 
archeology is not so well known. He once said 
to me that his great ambition in lise was to be 
an ¥'.S.A. Vhis was, of course, said in joke, but 
his electign to the Socicty of Antiquarics, on Jume 
. 7th, 1917, {V8 nono, the less gr&ifying “toe him 
as a recoghition thy, though not primarily an 


antiquary, he had eae savoured when writing 
~~ 8 


vi PREEACE 
history to give full “weight to‘ archeological 
evidence. 

The autHfor’s wide knowledge is well hfstrated in 
tls short boo, whien-bri ings together in a valuable 
for? ~~ much “of the evidence’ still remaining of the 

“ grewth of English towns and of the municipal 
buildings which attest it. 


D. I. S, CRANAGE~ 
February, 1920, 
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“MONUMENTS OF 
“ENGLISH MUNICIPAL IFE 


INTRODUCTION 


“1. Tur Stupy or Monuments, ~The discovery 
‘ag examination of anescnt monuments has revo- 
lutioniscd our knowledge of ancient history, and 
has given us accuratg information about the laws, 
religion, and industrial conditions of the reat 
empires of the distant past, so that we are no 
longer foreed to rely on the shadowy tradition? 
which have been handed down to us. I cannot 
but Yccl, however, that we should do well go make 
more systematic use than we are inclined to do 
of the mgntiments in our own island, and-thus 
seck for the light which we may get from theme 
in regard to our own history. I may illustrate 

“what I mcan by reference to municipal history, 
and the attempts Lhave personally made during 
the last twenty. years to draw on this source gs 
information. ~ . os Pas 

We muse certainl: cexéreise consider#ble sclt: 
restraint in relying Jon *hese monuments as a 

- 9. . 


~ 
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* - a 
*source of inforrfation. “it is alwa'ys desirable to 
take the archelogieal evidence” in conjunction 
with literary history, and the more we*can bring 
iNerary histéry to “pear on’ the monuments the 
nics we shall be sure that weeare interprcbing their « 
‘evédenc® correetly.* Taken by itself, arthxo- 
logical* evidence tells us very little.’ The Devil’s™ 
Dyke, which runs for seven miles across Newmarket 
Heath, is an immense work which measures scme 
thirty fect from the top of the dyke to the bottom 
of the ditch. There is no doubt that it is very, 
ancient, and the English, when they settled, usgd 
it as a boundary. We have good reason to believe 
that it is pre-Roman, and wg can conjecture that 
the people in the cast of Britain constructed it to 
protéct themselves or their cattle against raids 
&om the west; but we really know nothing of the ' 
rulers who were able to organise the massgs of 
labour required forthe work and to feed them,” 
nor of the tools that were used, nor ofthe occasion 
for this vast undertaking. The whole is shrouded 
jn mystery. There may be much ingenious con- 
jecture that has a high probability, but little of 


* The use of lMerary evidence to correct the opinions of expert 
antiquarics is of frequent oceurrence.- The finiats on the railings 
outside Great St. Mary’s Church, Camridge, are not examples. 
cc best work of the fifteenth century; they wereaupplicd to 
the chun¥hwardens fn 1851. The skulls found at the corner of 
Park Streé and Jesus Lanc ia the fame t6wn vere not those 
of ancient Britons or Romans or D?.nes, by, as the parochial 
registers of All Saints’ showed pshode of carly Quakers. 

. 
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which we can te certhin ie a fact; and we should * 
aim at using tHe monuments sas to obtain a 
more aceutate knowledge of facts. That archeo- 
logical evidence can do something te supplement 

“xhat we gather from records becomes “clear wich 
we cofttrast the testimony that is given bY’ momu-* 

“ments with that of literary histor NG L&tcrary 
history tells us what people thought or wished 
oth~rs to think; sfonuments give us unimpeach- 
able evidence as to human cfforts, and let us see 
something that men did... Why or when they did 
tt we may not know, but, at least we cannot doubt 
that’ human effort was actually expended in this 
place. The accounts of a Victory may be éxag- 
gerated, but the traces of a great battle sometimes 
remain for gencrations,* and an earthwork ‘or a 
building tells of actual human endeavour. Thera 
is constant trouble in the effort to determine the 
relattonship of any literary history or gf many 
documents %@ actual life in the past. Was the 
Statute of, Labourers an instrument that broyght 
about the steady depression of the English, 
peasantry, or was it little more than a dead letter ¢ 
Are sumptuary laws evidence for the habits of 
the people or only for the intentions ef rulers ? 
These are matters of Which literary evidence leayes, 

, us in constant goubt, but monuments tell is not 
of what peaple | “thought o? intended, bu¥of what 

* W. HL Hall, Konan Roads on the Riviera. 
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theysdid. They raise a deffite qhestion and. ‘set 
us searching the litegary cvidenct for answers to 
the question as to when ‘and why thty did it. 
"Phe most haSty ob¢yvation* of the monuments of 
th ‘a past fives us concretg illustratiops whigh- 
sstimula%c the imagination, and enable us to picture 
bygoné@ conditions more vividly, helping to sct* 
some of the’ questions about which we are uncer- 
tain in a precise and definife form.’ Our attention 
is called to the conditions which are involved in 
the production of such works, and we are Iced to 
inquire as to the form in, which such condition? 
were present at a given place and time. 

2. ‘Domespay Towns.—In order. to group monu- 
mental evidence in regard fo municipal life, we 
shal find it convenicnt to go back to the Norman 
Conquest, since there were numbers of towns 
which were noted as such in the great survey by 
William the Conqueror, It is true that our whole 
conception of a town* in the twentf&th ecutury 
is very differcut from that which was gurrent. in 
isngland during the ecuturies befure,the Industrial 
Revolution, and we need not endeavour to find 
a definition of a city or a town which will suit all 
ages alike; it will suffice for our parpose if we 





ww. The great industrial centres witch are familia enough in 
the presapt day are {geally of recent growth. In all probability 
the pepulation of London was gniy aout 40000 er 50,000 from 
1989 to 158)” (Dr. C, Creighton, Bigckwood's Miugaxine, April, 
1891). * 
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interpret “towa” ima large aetisse and include 
any place where’a market vias held or where we 
find a marxet house* or markct cross, éven if the 
market itself is forgotten. It&s suffitient for oul 
“purpose to say that we have ample evidence that 
at thé time when Domesday Book was coffpleted ° 
‘There were populous places with an organis*d life 
for internal police and for military, fiseal, or com- 
mesial purposes. "We have ample means of: 
tracing the subsequent growth of many of these 
centres, sinee charters. enable us to follow the 
constitutional history of.one town or another and 
to * specify the steps by which these towns became 
more completely self-governing, with possessions 
and powers of their ‘own, with a policy of their 
own and definite responsibilities of their oWf to 
the Crown. But it is also instructive to take an 
retrospective glance from this cra and to consider 
how “far the monuments which remain may help 
us to understand the reasons for the choice of a 
particular site, or the naturc of the original nucleus 
of a particular town, or the elements favourable _ 
to its growth. . 
* There ate market houses at Fenstanton in; Cambridgeshire, 
and Ewelme in Qxfordshire. 
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I-THE ELEMENTS OF TOWN ZIRE - 


1. Roman Towns.—Throughout a great part 
of England there remain permanent marks of the 
civilisation which the Romfns_ established in 
Britain. The roads and waterways which served 
as means of communication, and the remains of. 
villas which were centres, of civilisation, are fount 
all over the area of permanent occupation, and 
bea witness to the great work which the Romans 
achieved in developing the country; yet when we 
ask* what influcnee they exercised on the life of - 
ithe. English people who immigrated to Britain | 
after it had ceased to be part of the Empire, we , 
are met. by grave -difficultics in attemptittg to 
distinguish mere relics from survivals of the 
former civilised life among the new people, and 
from revivals which were duc to influence from 
abroad. Where we have satisfactory proof of the 
disuse of any Roman structure, we may regard it 
as a mere relic. _Hadrian’s Wall tells us of a great 
gefensive system when the™amps were ¢ occupied 
and the forts gnd watchtowers were manned, but | 
this” dida not survive, Sor though" the&e was need | 
for defence against raids ér “ocdasional invasion 
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from the north§all though the histdy of England - 
till the seventeerth efntury the system of defence 
organised hy the Howards and the Musgraves was 
quite unlike that of the Roun legions, and thc 
Border, which the English defended, ldy north-ef 
the Roman Wall and not along it. Si=ce The 
Roman soldiers departed the remains of the Wall 
have been a mere relic. In other cases whére the 
arts.of life were prosécuted in England by men 
who were themselves familiar with Roman habits 
as they had survived in southern lands, it is not 
Casy to distinguish the cases of survival on British 
soil from those of revival and reintroduction by 
Benedictine monks. The question woulé be 
simpler if we could bé certain how far the conquest 
by the English was overwhelming and hew far 
we may accept the account which is given by. 
British authorities* and regard it as a gradual 
penetration. It is at least remarkable that the 
area which the Conqueror described in Lis great 
survey should correspond so closely with the area 
occupied “by the Romans. Northumbria and 
Cumbria and Walcs had not been settled by the” 
Romans, and their resources are not enumerated in 
Domesday Book. After more than six intervening 
centuries the area cCaoman occupation stil] lent 
itself tothe application of a Roman method of. 
estimating esotirees, It anight be surmiscd*tha 


™ Flindy,s Petrie, Tysitio. 
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P. 4 ‘a (. F ~ 
~ the towns wHich had bten sé impogtant in Roman 
Britain? were not, likely to be utterly extinguished, 
and there are two featurcs of Roman tuwns which 
™eappear in the Mieldle Ages. The regulation of 
Phe weekly*markets* was caryied out in accordangoms 
with cixil law, and the type of house whic® con- 
tinuecdto be constructed was similar to that which 
had been acopted in Roman Britain.t But these 
similaritics are not conclusive. The systcre of 
market regulation is easily accounted for as a 
later introduction, and the type of house does not 
seem to have been of Roman introduction, but 
one that the Romans themselves adopted. The 
question of continuous life from Roman times 
must be dealt with as one &f the history of par- 
ticular places. Freeman regarded Exctert as the 
one town to which a continuous life can be ascribed 
with certainty, and there is some probability that 
Carlisle also lived through the storm, while “it is 
likely that if there was not a survival of the great 
commercia] and administrative centres at London 
and York there was at Icast a revival at a very 
“early date. On the other hand, when there is 
evidence of a change of site, we may regard it as 
testifying to the disuse of the original site and 
think of Verulam as a mea quarry from which 


* atNyort on Fajrs and Markets, . Parl. Papers, 1229, vol. 7 
- XNXviii. 2 * € 

~ + HavePield, Victoria County History: Nortkamptonshire. 
+ Freeman, Exeter (Historig Tow?s Series}. 
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the monks of. ¥t. Albans obtaincd Materialsefor 
building the, Abbdéy, which bdramee the nucleus of 

a new towf. The evidence which was ‘primarily 
adduced of the disuse Sf the gaain lifes of traffic 

“ a.London has proved on further inquiry to a 
mistaken, and the claim of London to contnuoys 
existence is not to be lightly waived aside. # 

The importance of communication® by water, 
cspoewelly for the cohveyanee of heavy goods, such 
as corn, wool, building materials, or fuel, was a 
feature which was common to medicval and 
modern times alike, and quust be discounted when 
the‘ influence of the carlicr on the later municipal 
life is being discussed. 'There were physical reaSons 
for the development of districts where water com- 
munication was possible, such as the valleys of the 
Don and the Trent, or the Thames and the Severn 
valleys, or Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and East 
Angli&. The great Roman city of Silehester had no 
facilities for traflie by water, and it never fevived 
after its degertion. 

. Some of the Roman towns were built on the 
sites of British settlements. This was the case 
at Colchestcr* and at Old Sarum and,Wareham, 
where British fertifications still remain.’ But many 
of their towns were Idid®out originally as military: 
camps, fad left thei, mark on the ‘ subsecGent 
development of the town byslaying down tke lifes 


° 
* Cutts, Golcheswr, 23. 
e. a 
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rh it Loox as it grew in amportanee, This was 
a case at Winchester, a Leivester, and Cam- 
bridge. Roman Lincoln “lay on the slope and 
“stretched from the-New Fort, which is still the 
éaorthern boundary of the ewn, while on the sq 
it, was in close proximity to the great system of 
watcl,vays which spread out through the cast of 
England. : 

2. Monastic Cotonres.—THe monastic cvnies 
which had been established in different parts of 
England also contributed not a little to the growth 
of town life, and oceasionally sheltcred the 
beginnings of some particular town. The Bene- 
dictme houses were intended by St. Gregory the 
Great to be the bases from which a spiritual re- 
genesation might be brought to bear and main- 

ntained, and they absolutely discarded the indi- 
vidualism which has been such a potent factor in 
economic progress in modern times. Incidentally 
they aimed at the material welfare of the religious 
community itsclf in the future, and.the monks 

_ were under the obligation to devote themselves to 
labour. The functions both of labour and of 
capital were discharged. 

The influence of this communal economic organi- 

sation was enormous in ait parts of Europe, both 
in tne reclaimng of land ard in_the ‘prométion of. 
tilliige< The monks were not only engaged in 
labour themselves, brt th*y organised the. work 
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of their dépendents.* The | sonasidhica gradually * 
became gteat contrds, of industey, especially in 
connection with the building and furnishing of the 
abbey church,} and a8 they aatracted an ingreasc® 

“sgpulatign they no®sonly offered a “market, Tes 
regular supplies, but endeavoured to %r; ganise 
distant trade, at all events oceasionall®. A 
monastic colony, with the economle life’ which 
spfeatl under its {osteting care, has been the main 
clement in the growth of such towns as Petcr- 
borough, Glastonbury,§ and St. Albans, and has 
bgen an important subsidiary factor in many other 
cascs, 

Monastic foundatigns were the nucleus of*some 
of the new towns which grew up in Scotland under 
the influence of Queen Margaret and King @&vid. 
The struggles in the thirteenth century betweew 
the nonks and the townsmen who aimcd at obtain- 
ing*the privilege of self-government and being 
free from monastic interference were of frequent 
occurrence, and appear to have been speqally 
bitter at Norwichl] and at Reading. It is signi- 

* Compare Northamptonshire, Victoria County History, 
vol. ii., for the regular staff at Peterborough. « 

+ Compare the rebuilding of Canterbury after the fire. 

} Continental analogigs how the importance of monastic 


activity in eorganising industry (e.g., S. Denys—Doublej, Swe 
Denysga7). a ~ ‘ 

§ The tribusal oPoffice where civic affairs were admingstered 
still exists. og a € 

|| Blomefield, iii. 53. @ @ { Coates, Reading, 49. 
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“fie@at that it several cases, suck as Bury St. 
}Edmunds, thereavas Ao wal: to protect the town 
itscl{, but only an abbey wall to defend the monks 


ih, their seclusion. .. % 
“The monasterics provided for the worship apde 
Clvistiaa burial of the brethren, and to “some 
extent Mor their dependents; this was frequently 
donc by the provision of one or more parish churches 
and churchyards apart from the abbey, ascBt. 
Mary’s at Ely. In other cases the townsmen 
buricd their dead cach in his own land, and the_ 
places which were thus conscerated by the burial 
of the dead became the sites of chapels and churches 
and eventually of separate churehes, In the 
older towns, as York, Lincoln, or London, which 
"grew tip before the conversion of England had led 
+o the general introduction of provision for Chris- 
tian burial in parish churchyards, there are great 
numbers _of separate parishes.* 2 

8. Mirrvary RuquirEMENTS.—Military require- 
mers also led to the foundation of many towns, 
and we may look back to the Danish invasions as 
the oeeasion of the founding of many forts in the 
Midlands by Edward the Elder and the Lady. of 
the Mercians, such as Tamworth and Warwick. 


= * Selden (Tithes, 255) expresses the opinion that, there was 

no organisation of garishes in England before A.D. AQ. At 
Much 4Venlock a Vicar in the sixtcenth “cuticy refused to 
cansent to the consecration of separate chyrchyards for the 
outlying chapels (Cranage, Coxiorate Responsibility, 13, 14). 


a = 
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There are algo permanent settlethents oF ethe * 
invaders in the Burghs * aof Lincoln, “Derby, 
Leicester,* and Cambridge, They seem to have 
been absorbed in thé monayehy of Cnut and not 
ta have, remained kostile, but they ~ gave eat 4 
signs’ of “Independent self-government in the Igge- 
manni. The motte, with a wooden castle, *vas the 
origin of town life in many cases, agtat Thetford, 
art4he markct Was“established for the supplies 
of the soldiers and their dependents, as at Castle 
Acre. Professor, Maitland has ‘shown the extreme 
importance of this military element in the enumcra- 
tfon of bur ghs in Domesday Book; but the building 
of new castles and the maintenaneé of an “army 
of occupation continued all through the Norman 
and Angevin period, and organisation for defchsive 
purposes was specially needed on the Borders e& 
Scofland and Wales. The ecntres from which the 
Bishops of Durham and the Earls of Chester and 
Shrewsbury exerciscd jurisdiction were the very 
bulwarks of the English realm. - 

4, CoHESION OF Groups.—When we have thus 
distinguished various elements in town. life, we 
can note that there are some towns where there 
was no known social nucleus. The sites of Great‘ 
Yarmouth* and of St. Ives were.'so. suitable for, 
tradg“is to be the seencs first ofea fair and “after- 
wards of a” pernanent settlement. In some only 


* Blome®eld, N@rfolk, xi. 297. 
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“one of thesé influences appears eto have been 
pr esent, while others were less simple i me character, 
and arose: from the cohesion of twO or more 
distinct groups. A& PeterZorough there was an 
wobey, but no castle; at London there was a castle 
ang nofabbey; and at Norwich, which had*both 
an abliny and a castle in Norman times, neither 
was primitive, and the town appears to have 
originally consisted of hanfiets of fishermeweend 
traders, for whom Tombland* was the centre of 
what was known as the English borough; the 
French burgesses were settled at Mancroft beneath 
the castle, and the Abbot and his dependents 
formed another group. The chief problems of 
municipal history are conecrned with the life of 
the tomplex towns where distinct groups com- 
Ayined together into one town, with its own privi- 
leges and responsibilities. . But there are also 
many cases where we have the nucleus of a town 
which néver attained any great prosperity. Castle 
Rising and Binham Abbcy, cach with its market 
cross, may be regarded rather as. the nucleus of 
a populous place than as a town. Tattershall 
Castle in Lincolnshire, with its elaborate. moats 

“and brick keep, is a very late example of such a 

weastle which remained with few residents round 
it. “At Castle Aere, William ef Warrenné net only 
reared hig castle, but olanted a“Cluniac priory, 
* Hudson, How the City of Nerwich grew intd ‘Shape ee 29. 
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but it never atfained such proportioas as his other 
foundation at Lewes.* Whe we thus take account 
of the influence of fofinders and patrons, we see 
links of connection between places svhich are fee 
apart, and find evidgnee of influence ¢t which Me 
shoutd not be ready to guess. David, aliar?, ot 
Huntingdon, was also King of Scotland, amd it is 
no accident that the abbey he fourtled at Kelso 
shewkd have the west@rn transept which is charac: 
teristic of the great churches of the Fen Country— 
Ramsey and Ely and Bury. 
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.—FHE TOWN aS AN ORGANISED AND 
“+ | SELF-CENTRED UNIT * - * 
Tur p&oeess by which these groups and isolated 
individuals efme to eohere into an or ganism with 
a life of its own and a polic} of its own had -#ene 
some way at the Norman Conquest, and continued 
all through the Middle Ages. The steps in 
particular places are marked by the charters” 
which the inhabitants of this or that place receivea 
from the King or the manorial lord. But there 
are three principles of coheSion which we can 
distinguish, and which left their mark in the 
ipstitutions of each town. There were obligations, 
especially the fiscal obligations of contributing to 
the revenue of the Crown; there was the privilége 
of exercis*ng coercive authority by levying rates, 
and criminal jurisdiction, which was conferred on 
local “authority; and there was the principle of 
voluntary association for common objects, which 
lics at the root of the formation of gilds. These 
»4hrec strands are distinct, but they were gradually 
<gombined in practice by the leze? authority, which 
undeMok the obligations towards the King,»and 
exercised from time to time a meastite of cocrcive 
authority through the gilds.  . 7 & 
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It appeats that originallf local athority*was 
exercised by those wh’) had possession of the land 
on which a’town was situated, and a great revolu- 
tion in town life can bé dimly #aced in the twelfth’ 
and thirtgenth centusies, when the landless met 
seeured a share in the discharge of local obligations 
afd the exercise of local authority. The succcss 
of this revolution at one centre or anSther scems 
to Lenarked by the Tecognition of a Mayor* as 
the ehicf exceutive authority. 

« The possession of land has gradually ceased to 
be the basis of local authority, but the rural ele- 
ment in town life has survived in many ways, 
and in some places it continued to he of supreme 
importance for centurics. The lord of a manor 
is not to be thought of as a mere autocrat; “the 
tenants had rights of their own, and the Courts 
Lect -Whigh governed Manchester were the sur- 
viva? of manorial institutions. The towns were 
often dependent on their own arable ficlds for their 
own supply of corn, and the pasture rights of the 
freeman of the borough were carcfully stinted in 
the common intcrest. It need be no matter of 
surprise that we have in Cambridge an excellent 
example of the thirteenth-ccntury manor-house in 
Pythagoras Hall, oxtifat we have records of the 
Cambptlge fields, end an eighteenth-~ century 
picture of them as divided by balks like other, 

* In Norwiels in 1404. Aludsc’, How Norwich Grew, 65. 
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open fields; fown mill* are also relics which come 
down Trom very carly timet. The milling rights 
of abbeys were a cause of Conflict with*the towns- 
emen both at Shreaysburyfeand St. Albans.t It 

ppeats tltat it was becausg Cambridge was well 
suppligd with means of subsistence that # was 
markéd out as a suitable place for scholars #0 
settles At ¢he same time, while we recognise 
the importance of land an% neighbourlinessgs an 
element in civic organisation and cohesion, we 
must not overrate it as essential. Organisation 
sometimes brought togcther for purposes ot 
jurisdiction associations or groups that were fot 
clos¢ly connected, as in the combined authority 
of the Cinque Ports§ or the”outlying parts which 
were »governed together in the town of Much 
Wenlock. |} 

I, Tuz Grounp Pran.—There is no more 
important monument of the history of ay *own. 
than is‘given by the ground plan. There is great 
difficulty in altcring the main lines of traffic; 
houses may be replaced, but they are likely to 
occupy the old sites. Though a deliberate effort 
was made to alter the plan of London after the 


* Water mills had to be placed at points where there was a 
rush of water and were not always,roptiguous to a town. 

{Owen and Blakeway, Shrewsbury, i. 129, 130. “ 

4 Growth of English Industry (18904, i. 359 and n. ~ 

§ ‘Phe Cinque Ports sent bailiffs to supseintent the Herring * 
Fair (Blonfeficld, xi. 846). 

I| R. W. Eyton, AntiquitiePof Strooshie, i iii. S71. 
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Great Fires and schemes for doing so were ,pyo- 
pounded by Sir John*Evclyy and, Sir Christopher 
Wren, it may be said that little or nothing came 
of it, and that the ground pjan of Kondon after 
the fire reproduced , that of medieval London, 
The ground plans of Cambridge and Lincqln and- 
Winchester are at least suggestive of> their 

Roman origin. In other eases the plan retains 

whake.was found* cchvenicnt in the original 

nucleus, as London Street and the wind round 

the castle hill at Norwich.* Sometimes a prin- 

cipal strect, or the frontage of houses which have 

adcess to the river or sea, follows the line of the 

waterway or the coast,} and we can also identify 

extensions which have taken place at different 

dates, and thus have some clear idea as 4c the 

growth of suburbs and residential quarters.. 
_ Where ae regularity of the streets or houses 
" shows That the town has been laid out on a de- 

liberate plan, there is less evidence as*to local 

conditions, but there is some interest about the 

type which the founders appear to have kept in 

view. 

1. The Market-Place.—The market-place is the 

most characteristic feature of the ground plan of 
an English town; 3° was, gencrally spéaking, | the, 


# PTienstead. A similar feature is noti@able in several towns 


in Normandy. a ~ » 
+ Summer Stre?t in Boston a 4 . 
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« centze from Fhich art to which all the currents 

‘ of toWn life ciyculaged. The rearket- place was 
originally the spot to which weckly supplics, such 
as eggs, butter, andaghcese,4were brought, as well 
9 butéher$’ meat. Facilitics for the purchase, of 

cough sypplics did not require a great deal of fpace. 
It is a€tonishing to sce how tightly market womcr, 
each with tkcir baskets, can be packcd in some 
of the French markcts to“day—as, for ingkance, 
at Le Mans—and the original markets of several 
towns were curiously small, as at Rugby, Grantham, 
or Downham Markct. : 

The fairs, at which articles of distant trade wete 
sold,*appcar to have been organised on a different 
scheme. The booths or stéils have an ancient 
lineaga, The Boldon Book (a.p. 1188) spccifies 
athe “ putting up of cightcen booths at the fairs of 
St. Cuthbert” as one of the customary dut duties of | 
the villains of Aucklandshire, and Seebonin* ‘ton- 
nects thf; service with the advice in regard to the 
holding of festivities in honour of the martyrs 
which was given by Gregory the:Greaf and. has 
been preserved by Bede. When Abbot Martin 
(1183-1155) transferred the town of Peterborough — 

‘from the cast of the abbey to the west, he also 

transposed the markct to ase position and laid 

it &it on lines avhich left ample roonf forthe 

erection of stalls. In the following*ccentury, when . 
taf 


« 


* Seebohm, English Village Gommunity,"71. 
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distant trade appears to have had a great impetus 
in conse quence of the” Crusaevs, there were many 
spacious market- “places! in the Eastern Counties 
laid out, as at Yarméuth, N“wieh, “Bur Yo, Cam-"* 
bridge, and Lynn, ana~business is still carried oh 
in them at temporary stalls. Spacious rmarkets™ 
have been secured in other cases, not by the iaying 
out of a markct- “square, but by buildi*g the town 
with**s very wide Street. Northallerton and 
Marlborough are cascs in point. It seems to have 
been a frequent habit to utilise the sides of streets 
for additional market -acconimodation, and we 
read of special markcts for special goods occupying 
the strects of Oxford* in the fourteenth century. 

A very similar state of affairs seems to have existed 
in Edinburghf in the eightcenth century. > * 

2. Stalls and Encroachments.—The practice of - 
screcting stalls in a market-place resulted in the 
formation of rows appropriated to particular 
trades, and eventually gave rise to cxtradrdinary 
encroachmgnts on the markct-place. When the 
salesman was allowed to erect a more or less 
permanent stall, instead of being content with a 
structure which was removed after each market 
day, a first stap was taken to filling up the vacant 
space with permantnt™ buildings. These shops, 
With giwelling-places S\bove, are entirely different 

sae > 


* Borse, Oxford, 57. . “s 
{ Maitland, History -} Edinburgh, 9. 
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ins type to te passag? and yard housés which had 
been practically uniec rsal; Fhe cher oachments had 
no backyards of any kind, and were eithcr ¢x- 
cresecnces, én sonks publié building or narrow 
bayracks “separated from‘ each other eby, lanes. 
Séich a strect ran through the middle of Cam- 
bridgé market-place before 1843, when it was 
swept awa* by a fire, and the market-place at 
Ludlow in Shropshire is almost entirely o#pied 
by such encroachments. There are signs of cn- 
croachments in a very large number of markej- 
places; the butchers’ sheps are often permanent 
when the rest of the market is still vacant for the 
erection of stalls. 7 

Butchers’ shops often illustrate another form of 
enckdichment by which houses have extended 
themselves beyond the line of the street. The 
shop-front of the old butcher’s shag lis often, 
retaincd, with a shuttcr which folds down “as a 
counter"and anothcr which is raised up when the 
shkep is open and gives some protection from the 
weather.* The rights of the butchers in Yorkt 
who had permanent shops in the shambles were 
earcfully ditinguished from those of the country 
butchers who frequented the Thuxday market; 
the shambles form a regulér Street at Kendal, and 
conten pretéhtious buildfags werg érected for, 


a 


. " & As in Butcher Row, aes 
{ Drake, Ebordum, 335. 
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them in the cightecnth cettury at Ipswich ~and 
at High Wycontbe. ’We can frequently-see that 
wooden alfutments have been thrown out, so that 
the house ccases to Gheroach¥on thé old line of 
the street_and to narrow the thoroughfare. : re 
3. Passages.—The private houses erected-durlig’ 
this great period of medieval town building were 
so often of the passage or yard typ? as to give 
Engkh towns a systerfl of arrangement which docs 
not seem to have been discarded till the seven- 
tecnth or eighteenth century. Each house had its 
gable on the frontage, and access was given to the 
' bfick of the -house by means of a passage or a 
yard. Such passages were apparently at first’ part 
of the house, and private, but circumstances arose 
under which the public demanded a right to” use 
them. In London this demand scems to have been - 
~taised by those who found they were shut out 
fro the'river, and there came to be a practice 
of treating these passages as public tiiorough- 
farcs. ‘Phe rows at Yarmouth and the closes~in 
Edinburgh are characteristic examples which 
help to give the ground plans something of the 
appearance of a gridiron. - 
4. Town Planting —The vigour of town life in 
the thirteenth century, which was probably due 
_ to the impulse given*by the Crusailes, was not only 
shown by the. developmert and extensian o: old 
towns but ‘by the planting of new ones. King 
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Edward I, pfoundead * many bastides* or villes 
Jranches in the gouth of Frafec, ‘and he also built 
towns which might serve*as ports for weavers’ 
“trades at HKingstomgrpon-Bfull and King’s Lynn. 
This example was followed. ky Bishop Poore, who 
arfesp puted bis eathedral city bodily “Fro Gild 
Sarunf to Salisbury; while the Bishop of St. Andrews 
laid out thgetown in close proximity to bis abbey, 
and imported townsmen frém Berwick Whaevere 
accustomed to the institutions of town life. When 
so much attention was being given to the planting 
and transplanting of towng, it cannot be a mattef 
of surprise that we should find evidence of the 
worlf of surveyors and definite schemes of town 
planning. The French exanfples give much more 
signvokdcliberate laying out than any of the towns 
in England; Carcassonne presents one type and 
Montpazicr} another, to which Salisbury .and_ 
St. Andrews only give distant approximations. 
If the @onvenicnee of the site no longer deter- 
miaed the arrangements of the streets, # was of 
suflicient importance to affect the application .of 
a plan. 

H. Pusuie, <Bumpines. ——Many interesting monu- 
ments of town life in the Middle Ages survive in 


* piottet le Due, Dicfionnaire; ASC. Seimbres. Essai sur Villes, 


438, 61. & 
t Syott, Berwick, 6. 
-4 Turner*and Parker, Dontestic Architectuge, die » illustration 
opposite p. 154. 
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ancient buildings in one tewn or “ qnother. « But - 
whereas we aret probably jystifigd in taking the 
expansion€ of areas afid the foundation of -new 
towns in the thirteénth aj4 early fourteentif 
centuries as evidencg -of gencral progperity, the 
striking public buildings which remain aremeg ]i™ 
of the fifteenth century; and there is ample evi- 
dence that the pestilence which swept through the 
cou. in the maid of the fourteenth century 
struck 2 disastrous blow at many of the towns,* 
and that they showed very little sign of recovery 
{ill the reign of Elizabeth. The buildings which 
rémain are evidence of the wealth of certain trades 
—notably the cloth trades—and of special cdilings 
—notably the whol&ale dealerst—rather than of 
the prosperity of the community. Lavenkam as 
it stands to-day is a remarkable monument of aa 
fifteenth-eentury centre of the cloth trade, with 
"thee nfagniticent church which was built by the 
Springs, with its market cross, its guildmall, and 
its moo¢hall, which was recently rescued fyom 
transport&ition. We must remember, too, that 
the rivalry between neighbouring towns{—e.g., 
between Boston and Lincoln 





was, very strong; 


* Bateson, Regords of the Borough of Leicester, ii., p. Ixiv. 

f Some of the halls of gildsavere prescrved after the Dissolution, 
and used a8 municipal purposes, as at Boston (P. Thompson, 
Bosign 3) and 1 Coverttry. 

Bg The waiantp of Rodez excompiunicated all who should build 
on Alphonso of ‘Poitiers’ new site at Rovergne {Purner atd 
Parker, op. cit.§ ii. 169). 

£ thd 
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amlethat thg civic. yatriotism of public-spirited 
individuals or of gilds took thetform of adding 
to the dignity and magnificence of “their own 
“town. 

“1. Pown Halls. along stown halls, that_ of 
“Eifel | Wenlock has a unique interest, becalises it 
served, and still serves, for several distinct pur- 
poses, and estifies to the different functions for 
which town halls were built; in many toyrs on€ 
or other of these functions was provided tor in a 
separate building, but at Much Wenlock they are 
concentrated together. The town hall of Much 
Wenlock was crected late in the fourteenth Or 
early in the fifteenth century, and enlarged in 
1577; it exemplifics the lines of a medieval build: 
ing, while it was beautified and refurnished in. 
-later times. The ground floor is an arcade with 
open pillars, one of which served as_a whipping. 
post; the open space is still used as a sheltes for 
the women who sell butter and eggs; at one end 
ofthe building is a stone prison, and at éhe other 
end a staircase which leads to the Hall where the 
Mayor holds his court, and to the Mayor’s Parlour. 
This town hall serves both for the market pur- 
poses, which we shall consider later, and for police 
administration. It is alsc irteresting to notice 
that the groun? plan of the building closely _ 
resembles. the house of the Podesté at Orvieto, ~ 
and that we need have~no hesitation *n regarding 
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this English house as derived, from @ome exanapic* 
in southern lands; the town hall at Montpazier 
appears t@ present ver similar features, 

There aré several n&dieval own hails in differen? 
parts of England, where provision is tade for Re 
admtnist7ation of justice and the impos itieny Wis 
punishment. Till fifty years ago, the old prison 
with the court above was still in yse at Great 
> Yarmouth, and that® at Totnes is used by the 
corone’. There is a disused town hall with a 
court above and a prison below at Winchelsea 3 and 
“one: that has very similar to that at Yarmouth 
é@xisted at Bpswich. The guildhall at Norwich, * 
which was built by foreed labour from 1407 onfvards 
on the site of the Old Tolbooth, served as the 
prison where Bilney was confined. Thes@ Wuild- 
ings sometimes contain instruments of punishment ; 
there is a tumbril at Much Wenlock, and stocks 

"In €R@ iittle brick town hall at Brading, and a 
considerable assortment of means ofainflicting 
penalticg at Rye. In some cases the prisogers 
were coves in other buildings than the town 
hall, and it was found convenient to use a gate 
house for the purpose; the gate on ¢he bridge at 
Bedford is gommonly believed to have been the 
place where John Bunyan was confined, 

The n@st strikin® fifteenth-century town falls, 
hofever, Seen? to have been built fs official 

+ Blomfield, 8$0., iv. 228. 
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‘yesrdences for-civic guthority, and with a view to 
the exercise of corporate hespitatity. The main 
features are the hall and the parlour, Which are 
comparable, to the halls in the country houses of 
the_nobility, or in the colleges at Oxford and 
Caribridge or the Inns of Court. Such aré. the 
town halls at York and at Exeter; the beautiful 
timbered hease at Hereford, which is now used 
as a bank, was built for civic purposes. A hypbler 
example is the town hall at Leicester, though it 
has a spccial interest of its own from the tradition 
that connects it with a performance of Shake- 
speare’s Richard III., in which Shakispeare hint 
self appeared.* 

2. Market Crosses.—It is by no means easy to 
decide what may have been the origin and function 
nf the market cross; it has been derived from a 
boundary stone, and crosses were used to mark 
the boundaries and the centre of the abbey | juris: 
diction #. Cirencester; but they do not seem to 
have had much to do with the trade of the town, 
There is more reason to regard them as analogous 
to the Rolande in Germany, which are symbols 
of imperial or royal authority, and especially 
authority to collect tolls. They certainly have 
this character in Scotland t> a remarkable extent, 
where spublic prozlamations ase made ard _ public 
notices are displayed ; but there ist littie evidénce 


* F, EF. Johnson, Glimpses of Angient Leicester, 184, 
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that they servgd such purposes in England @vhere- 
the bellman wént his rounds), though during the ~ 
CommonWealth they were appointed as the places 
at which banns weretto be pyoclaimtd.* It is not 
elgar that they weneegenerally used “for ‘the éol- . 
lection of tolls or that no tolls were levied Were, 
fhere was no market cross. There were mm some 
places other buildings for authoritafive weighing 
and«the collectfon*of dues. The thirteenth- 
centur? toll-house at Great Yarmouth still exists. 

e there w&s an old tolbooth at Norwich in the 
fifteenth cdytury, and,there is a tolsey at Burford;. 
%ve read: of Suthorities who had charge of the large 
and of the small beam in London, and. thé trone 
was needed for charges in connection with the 
wool trade. There are so many markets where 
there is no cross that it is not easy to specify the 
wpracise link, between this symbol and the actual 
cofiduct of trade. 

The difference in the number of maysct crosses 
betweensuch counties as Somerset and Gloucgster 
seems to show that their original purpose was 
forgotten and that the erection of a cross had 
become largely a matter of fashion, Many of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century crosses are simply** 
to be regarded as ligitified ornaments in the town; * 
in, some*cases, as At Lavenham, there is a simple ° 
shaft raised xfpon steps «with a cross at the top, 

: Pooley, Ggosses oy Gloucestershire, 88. . 
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“and, there is nothing do distinguish it- from the 
churchyard crosses which are fouhd in so many 
villages; but in other places’ they are mfich elabo- 
fated. The inarket’, cross tit Banbury and at 
Leighton Buzzard were great objects of pridg;* 
- thepie were very similar to the series of Eldanor 
crosses. + The cross in Cheapside was of a similar 
type, as wellas that at Winchester. When these 
crosses were ‘built with a wide Vase, they proxided 
a shelter for the women who sat at the‘n with 
baskets of butter and eggs. Such are the poultry | 
cross at Salisbury, the cross at Chig’ ester and 
that at Shepton Mallet in Somersé$, and thif 
object of providing a markct shelter was a very 
marked feature in many of the market crosses. 
There was a similar cross at Glastonbury, and 
-simpler stone buildings which served this purpose 
were erected at Cheddar and at Sherbggne. 

8. Conduits.—Many of the towns were ablef to 
obtain thvir water supplies from a river, or by 
means of wells, but they became incyzasingly 
dependent on a better supply, which was con- 
veyed to a conduit. Bishop Beckington provided 
such a supply at Wells; and there was also a 
conduit in close proximity to the cross at Cheap- 
side, and at Se toulniey fake they were com- 


* “ On she Cross at Leghton Buzzard “(Britton, Beauties, 86). 

t C. A. Markham, Stone Crosses of the Courty of Northampuor, ‘ 
4nd 8. = 

¢ Hearne and Byrne, Antiqui.ies of Great Britair4, ii., pl. 16. 
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bined together at Sherborne and Linlith Ow. 
When the old oetagopal butict cross at Shrew: rsbury * 
was taken down if 1705 2 cistern for a water 
supply was erceted ig its plact.* The monasteries 
were in the habit of, bringing a supply of svatex to 
the ecloiSters,t and Henry VII. was mindfg] of * 
the requirements of the students for w yhoni“Trthity 
College was founded; and it is satisfactory to fee] 
that, the same atterspts were made\in medieval 
timesNo provide for the townsmen. In this con- 
nection {{ may be worth while to point out that 
even if W} have no examples of medieval protec- 
etion against the dangers of fire, the firchooks 
which Elizabeth required to be adopted im every 
parish were probally in customary us¢ before her 
time at well-appointed places. 

4. Warehouses.—The devastation caused by the 
Fire of London was so complete that it is only 
“hsTe and there in provincial towns that we come 
across the provision which was madg for their 
requirgments by fiftcenth-century Fading | com- 
panics.* There are interesting monuments of the 
Staples at Calais, of the Merchant Adventurers at 
Middelburg, and of the Scottish Staple at ‘Veere. 
The most complete is probably tie House of the, 
Merchant Adventurers at York, and we see there, 
that ample warehouse accommodation | was Tee 


» © * Phillips, Sheewsbury, i. 135. 
+ Willis, Tae Monastery of Christ Church, in Canterbury, 
chap. x. 
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quited. It certainly, might be exyfected that in 
“ the days of natural ecpnomy svarehouse room was 
even more needed than in fnodern time. Barns 
remain at Glastonbur'y and at Bradford in Wiltshire 
, which sérvcd as granaries where large stocks of 
_/Sieike could be housed. There would be in those 
times d“desire to keep stocks of goods on hand? 
as it was difficult to replenish them when they 
were wanted. The existence of #storeroom would 
render the right of cavcl more valuable; thé town 
storings of the moot hall at Elstow and pac guild- | 
hall at Linton scem to serve the purpos: of ware- 
houses, and; there must have been a coiresponding® 
need iff medieval towns. 
5. Schools and Hospitals.—here were many 
cases én,which wealthy men showed their civic 
-batriotism by benefactions which were more 
directly philanthropic. Though England was very, 
late, as compared with Scotland, in developing‘a 
national swstem of education, a great deal of 
provision was made locally even before the out- 
burst of educational enthusiasm which marked the 
Reformation. The refoundation of the so-called 
King’s Schools was often a monument of royal 
“apacity rather than royal beneficence, but the 
~general interest in educatiom.is-testified to by 
the manner in whieh Dean Colet entrusted the 
Mercers; Company with the managément of his ” 
school, as well as by the action of the Merchant 
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Taylors, and in‘the foundatigng of Sutton, a.great 
financier, at Charterhouse, af Lyon, a* wealthy 
yeoman, at* Harrow, of Sheriff at Rugby, of Chet- 
ham at Manchester. * Warwick School seems to’ 
have a continuous history from the time of the. 
Confegsor.. But many of the old school builditigs 
which are pointed out are places which came to 
be used as schools, and it is very rarely that we 
come across an exémpie of the medieval type of 
school as‘it survives at Ludlow, or in Wykeham’s 
foundation*st Winchester, or at Eton. 

” We are m¢ye fortunate in regard to the provision 
fof old age in [Aspitals.* The hospital at Chichester 
has preserved its original character, and ~ the 
arrangements of Browne’s Hospital at Stamford 
and of the hospital at Sherborne give suggestions 
in regard to the habitual organisation and life of 
the inmates. _Ford’s Hospital at Coventry gives 
less Suggestion of a common life, and approximates 
to a group of almshouses.{ The most bepatiful of 
all the medieval hospitals is St. Cross at Win- 
chester, where provision is made, not only for the 
maintenance of the brethren, but for the refresh- 
ment of travellers. The English . Population, 


* A hospital at.Huntingdon and a market-h 
Harboranen ~ meas ; louse at Market 
t While medical’ science was little devel 
, m eng | veloped, there ,wras 
little | attempt de provide for the sick, though * there ists 
atfémpts to segregate infectious djseases by the foundatign of 
leper-houses of whith the chapels remain at Cambrfdge and at 
Stamford. a = 
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despite the astriptipn to the soil f#*high bound so 
many vHlains, ana fhe local ties of proprietors 
and others, were habituated ' to constant* movement 
"in a way wé are pt to forget. The dating of 
chartets ahd documénts shows how habitually | the 
hg and his Court were on tour, and the iouses 
holds’ of great men were also migratory. Alien 
merchants ene free to travel about in England 
from fair 1 fair, while they appear to have been 
rigidly excluded in Scotland, and Chaucds Tales 
give us a picture of the pilgrimages (vhich were 
undertaken apart from business altogether. THe 
monasteries exercised a great dealfof hospitality 
in their most flourishing days, but provision was 
also made for the passing stranger in inns, many 
of -which survive. The yard house lent itself 
readily to serve this purpose, and the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century type of inn has been preserved 
in the Red Lion at Banbury, where the -corn | 
marketajs still held, and we get some idea of the 
ctowded conditions* under which our forefathers 
were accustomed to live and work. “There are 
other examples in the Rose and Crown at Wisbech, 
though the magnificent cellaraget is no part of 
the original house; in the New Inn at Gloucester ; 
and in the Rose and Crewneat Sudbury, which 


*" 4-lurid picture Gf the discomforts to which they submitted 
is giyen by Sir H. Maxwell in his Edinburgr. shpat 
+ + {t war probably a means of conveying foods from the road 
to the castle. ’ 
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Dickens hils itgmortalised as, the: seene of .the - 
quarrel begween «the xival ecjiors, at Eotanswill. 
In regard tb each of thése houses, there are many 
associations ‘such as have been summed up by the ~ 
Saracen’s Head at Southwell. © ee nae 
6. Devastation.—It is sad to feel how many=ct 
the monuments of medicval municipal life have 
been swept away in quite recent times; our towns 
would at all events Fave been mucl®: more pic- 
turesqutyif they had been retained. It is pitiful 
to contrast the Glastonbury market as it appeared 
in 1808,* ivgluding cross and conduit, with its 
present condi don, but the changes were not always» 
made merely recklessly and without reason. There 
doubtless have been cases of deliberate destruction, 
where reformers and puritans set themselyes to 
slight ” objects of superstition, or where Crom- 
well’s soldiers allowed themselves to “spite” 
~fhose Who opposed them.t But these cases may 
be regarded as exceptional, and the olesale 
destruction which has gone on cannot be“Aattributed 
to such ihotives. The reasons may have been 
sufficient or not, but some consideration had to be 
. given to the exigencies and conveniences of traffic. 
Thoroughfares which were amply sufficient for the 
conveyance of goods in-the Middle Ages were quite 
insufficient for the more frequent intercourse that 


~ «Pooley, CrosseSof Somerset, 17- i 
+ On the cross“at Abingdon, destroyed, in 1644>see Brittos, 
Beauties of England and Wales, i. 163. 
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- had, sprung a in poaching days the roads and 
bridges ¢hat were fide enoughe for pack-horses 
were of little use for whéeied vehicles. The old 

* bridge at Nottingham oversthe Trent* had to be 
Midenéd more than- once, and there are com- 
pakatively few of the old-stone bridges Which have 
been “left unaltered. We can sympathise with 
such concessions to practical convenience, but 
when the cd bridge was déstreyed altogether and 
a new one substituted, as at Bedford, iis more 
difficult to be reconciled to the loss. AWhen it ig 
practicable there is much to be said for removing 

~.some ancient buildings to new surroyadings, as Was 
don€ with Temple Bar, but in many cases this can 
scarcely be done. Mr. Lisfer removed many of 
thesold houses of Halifax and had them erected 

‘in his park, but the Cloth Hall, which was a unique 
structure, was so huge that it could not be treated 
in this way.t 

* It wag originally about 12 feet wide (Tarbotton, History 
of Oid Tren Bridge, 24). 
3 The high cross of Cirencester has been moved to Oakley 


Park and thé high cross of Bristol was removed to the grounds 
of Sir R. C. Hoare in Wiltshire (Britton, Antiquities, i. 20). 


* ~~ 
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T.—THE TOWN is AFFECTED BY THE, 
NATIONAL LIFE 


THERE is a continuity in the life of every town, 
and there seems to,be-something arbitrary about 
any attempt to draw a hard-and-fast line at any 
date, and Dark out the medieval from the modern. 
‘At the sam time, the conditions of town life and 
the problems; to which"they gave rise have been 
very different im early ages from those which have 
had to be considered *ater, and for convenience of 
study it is desirable to draw a line somewhere. 
The monuments of municipal life seem to fall 
apart, according as they are Gothic or show the 
“hiiugnee of tire Renaissance,* and this classifica- 
tion is convenient in many ways, as it synchronises 
with great changes in the character of <nunicipal 
institution and buildings. After the Reformatién 
municipal institutions were more frankly secular 
and were less closely associated with ecclesiastical 
organisation; and there is much less of a com- 


* The bea autiful sc reen.of King’s Chapel at Cambridge tells its 
own date, as it carries the initials H.R. and A-R. intert ined 
in_a true lovér’s knot, and Anne Boleyn had but a shor@period 
as Queen; the carliest stone building i in.-Cambridge which shows 
Italian influence is the Gate of Honour at. fetus, erccted half.2 
century later. + 
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neunity spirs ta the hilanthropio! andibther insti- 
tutions 2nd mwh bore opbortitaity fr the indi- 
vidual to lead his own life in his own’ way. This 
is noticeable both in the brading companies and 
“in, Such charities as schedis or hospitals. This 
&i¥ision is convenient, too, because with Philip and 
Mary the long period of the decay of corporfte 
towns appears to have come to an end, and there 
was a very general revival‘of fnunicipal life in the 
early part of the seventeenth centurv-4But the 
whole character of the towns, and theif’ policy ang 
aims, underwent an extraodinary chfnge. In the 

“Widdle Ages they had been sglfcentred, each 
pursuing ‘a policy of its ow‘, and with little 
opportunity of expansion; the possibilitics of 
growt% were limited by the area of food supply. 
But in modern times cach town has come to aim 
at playing a part in the life of the real ; it hasbeen 
able to make the most of its special advant&ges, 
and ha$¥ad opportunities of sharing in expansion 
as the commerce of the nation extended to new 
areas. The towns came under nationaf control in 
many matters which they had hitherto regulated 
themselves, and they also partook of the prosperity 
which was being carefully fostered by the Crown 
and Parliament. These méasiécs were not always 
welf devised as nieans to the end in view, and che, 
attempts to carry thera out caused much incon: 
venience ‘and irfitatiod; but on thg whole the 
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towns proshered. «which allowec ‘the hgelves tocfell 
in with thejnatioral policy, estecially in regard to 
the reception of aliens. 


I. RewnaissANceE Bei.pincs. 


1. Market-Places.—Great pains were taken during’ 
the Elizabethan period with the regulation and 
control of the markets; ; the principle which it was 
desired to enforce as no longer that°the town 
should be>well supplied from its own neighbour- 
hood, and tthat the forestallcrs and _ regraters 
should be di couraged,ebut that the middlemen 
who distributcd. the food supply of the reaj>— 
should have their dypartunity, though a preference 
was still given to local consumers. The clerk of 
the market was en important officer. Hé Had 
been originally concerned with purveyance for 
the rayal hovsehold, but he came to have a 
general supervision over weights and measures 
and market transactions. This part ofits work 
was dissociated from the Court under Charles Ey 
and the responsibility was cast upon the Mayor, 
whose business it was to see that local needs” 
were cared for, while he was also reeponsfble for 
noting the ‘stoeks of corn and seeing that there 
was no injurious’ 3peculation in holding them 
back. Thé eatward and visible‘ sign which has 
been perpetuated is the beH-turret, which is very_ 
commonly found in the ‘town halls or near the 
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markets.* a22 the continental” toy as it was 
commor enough gf have a Fell-toyer and to 
.summon the citizens by @ Tocsin, and"chis feature 
appears in the Scottish tovin halls; but in medieval 
ingland the townsseem to“have relied on the bells 
~& some church. for public summons‘ or “or the 
curfew, and the erection of bell-turrets for market 
regulation was a new departure. 

The chjef change which-toek place at this time 
in the market-places was one which cangiardly’ be 
associated with any political organisg‘ion; but it 
is at least intelligible that in an agfin which, &s 
Harrison reminds us, ther was a grgatly developed 

“iaeease of domestic comfort-“here should be 
attempts to provide shelte? against the weather; 
these were very general in England, and curiously 
absent in Scotland. In many cases the market 
cross was added to, so as to provide shelter from 
the weather, especially by making a pefithous® 
round the cross. This was done at Sherborne in 
stone, ail there were wooden crosses of the same 
at Brackley and Cranborne, and at Cambridge; 
.an claborate cross of this kind was given to 
Ipswich, and one may still be scen at Mildenhall, 
This seems®to haye been a very common type, 
and to have been incorpe-ated_in the large muni- 
cipal buildings at Farrham und Tenby and Bath. 


Za 


* Compare the market regulations for York in 1550 (Drake, 
"Eboracum, 218). > - 








* 
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There wasl somy tendency to varectg not mere]y"a 
roof, but a chamber over Re market eross; at 
North Washam and? Wymondham these rooms, 
appear to have been ginal used ‘for purposes 
of storage. A still re curtous development of 
the erdss Gecurred when this elaborated struettse 
was replaced by a building in stone or brick;*u¢h 
was the high cross at Leicester, and the market 
crosses at York and a& Wakefield, or athe butter 
crosses SX Burwell near Louth, and at Barnard 
Lastle. Still more extensive is the claboration 
of accommdation at the cross at Lynn, while 
‘auf other plavgs large market-houscs or shelters 
were crected wh were quite independent ofthe 
cross; there is such*a chepyng at Kingsbridge 
and at Chipping Camden and the market-house* 
at St. Albans. : 

2. The Corn Trade—One great feature of 
“Elizabethan England was the improvement of local 
communication and the development of a corn 
trade both for the better distribution dt the fogd 
supply of “the realm and for export. + ‘Phe new 
opportunities of working for a market, instead of. 
»prosecuting subsistence farming, gaye aw extra- 
ordinary impulse to agriculture in mény districts, 
especially in thesewwhith had facilities for com- 
municatioa.by avater. TDere were some to-vns, 
tke Farnham, ‘which became centres -at which 

_* Britton, Beaytirs, vii. 197. a 3 
4, 
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ieapplies for tke iv ndon demand, wer collected; 
they developed, a great trade Ag corn) and corn 
sexchanges mark the growth 5f the trad@at Shrews- 
bury, where the open areade of the beautiful 
ahaykét- -hduse succeéded hdases* which had been 
wae for this purpose in 1567. While the corn 
trade was important to some towns from the part 
they took in it, it was of general importance because 
it helped £0 remove a barvier to progress.t ” The 
development of a town was no longer, -2onfined, 
sinee the food supply could be draw. * From the 
realm at large, and was not deriy?d from the 
saeighbouring fields. London was Ae city which 
toon advantage of this pane of expansion, 
and the efforts to confine fts population within 
manageable proportions ecased with Elizabeth and 
Charles, though its. growth continucd to be ah object 
of jealousy to outports and of anxicty to Petty. 

Another of the necessaries of life in which’ 
internal trade sprang up, so that local resources 
ceased to be of such importance, was the supply of 
fuel. Loridon became dependent on” Newcastle 
rSarsea coal in the seventeenth century, . but the 
inland eoalfields were not developed till an example. 
of navigation was sct by the cutting of the Bridge- 
water Canal. 


c 
« Qrillips, Shrewsbury, i. 185. 
+ ‘Phere was an abundant sypply in the r&lm, as England ony 
ceased to I>. an exporting*country and became an importing 
country in the period from 1470 to 1790. 
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8. The Cheth g Trade—tThe c-oth 4 rade was, sp the, 
great export trae of the reMfn, 2 and” much pains 
was taken by the G$Vernment to extend it by 
obtaining aceess to new markets, and by promoting 
improvements, such a the ditusion of*the vant of of 
spinnitg. [here are many monuments wort 
shaw how particular districts shared in this iftdr’s- 
trial, development; such as the yarn market at 
Dunster, which closely resembles a bufter cross; 

thergloth halls, where the domestic weavers 
“disposed ¢ os their goods at Halifax. The upper part 
of the market hall was used as a market for 
Vrelsh flanneg by the drapers of Shrewsbury.* 

Attempts to Tygrove this trade were mad 
the introduction of Walloons and other ee 
aliens, who were settled in the Strangers’ Houses 
at Stamford and Norwich, and carried on their call- 
ings in the mill at Colchester, or did their weaving 
“in factories, one of which survives at Dedham. 

4. Town Halls.-Apart from the developments 
of trade and its differentiation. to which*the mony- 
ments testify, there scems to have bec an in- 
ereascd sense of dignity, and there was mug! 

activity in the building of town halls. stapled 
were more and more the agents of reyal adminis- 
tration, both Beate ts to provide employment 
and to maigtgin ord fin tI® community. James I. 
“Sppears to haye been personally interested in the 
a Phillips, Shr Ty, i135. io cd . 
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,eglopisation, & Uitter,* but it was only by the 
assistance of the ty companies that he could 
saarry it into effect.t Till phe time of James i. 
the Governments endeavaured to *maintain a 

congrcl of the towns} and it s at all events possible 
‘hae this sense of civic importance fotiad éxpres- 
sion in civic buildings. Some were the results of 
individual public spirit, like the beautiful town, 
hall at Roghwell in Northamptonshire; others were 
the work of well-known architects, like #he town 
hall which Inigo Jones erected at. Bata,t or that. 
which was built at Windsor by Sir Christopher 
Wren. A substantial town hall ofa similar type 
was erected at Bridgnorth ee These halls 
show a curious reversion to the type of the town 
hall a& Much Wenlock, as there is an arcade below 
and a hall above, in.some cases presenting a con- 
siderable frontage, and in others showing the gable 
end as a prominent feature. The town-hall’ at 
Peterborough is dn example in stone, and there 
are simila: buildings in wood at Thaxted and 
Dunmow. ~ ; 


wmahad already experience of the efforts of Fife gentlemen to 
colonise tac Lewes. : 


+ | The town Fall of Coleraine is an interesting monument of 
the scheme of government. PS 

+ Warner, Bath, 227. aa 

§ Jr the seventeenth century the government_of fre town was 
no longer associated with the gild and its acclesiastical asp>*~ 
nor d*1 it enter into the ep>yment of diguced gild premises; 
these modern®Suildingt are ton halls, not guildballs. 
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5. Nationgl Administration —Many of the mos} 
interesting monureents of this period in ovr towns 
are buildings which ‘¥ére erected in connections 
with national aduainispratich Particular towns 
had been used for syth purposes in tie oe 
Ages—as, for example, the staple towns*—> 
they have left few monuments behind. But Row 
the seventeenth century dates the Custom House 
at Lynn; there is even earlier evidence of national 
care for he safety of shipping in the provision 
which was made for the organisation of Trinity 
House at Deptford and in Newcastle and in Hull. 
Oécasional provision had been made by medieval 
towns for lights "wand facilities in entering tr 
own harbours, by Boston Stump and at St. 
Andrews and Cley, but the success of Winstapley’s 
determined effort to raise a lighthouse at Plymouth 
showed what could be done. Since his time such 
provision has been steadily made as a work of 
national importance. 


« TI. AppitrionaL AREAS. + > 
1. Residential—In modern towns the effort 
-keep the towns within the limits laid “i by 
their neighbourhood has ceased, and tke possibility # 
of expansion wim {a]lo: d by the building of new 
areas. Tei eee ie by the laying-out 


. 4 
* On the staple at Boston, P. Thompson, Bostoy 55. 
Yarmouth was made’a staple town 1869(Blomef @d, Ai. 96). ~ 
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a tesidential @luarters in Bloomsbury and Mayfair; 
the old tyffe of eOyfidor house -vas abandoned in 
favour of the modern town flouse. Similar changes 
oceurred in many .countr# towns, such as York 
er Bary, where thé gentry Sad their winter houses ; 
shiere were great additidhs at Bath, wRich Dcecame 
2 Tashionable resort, and ‘a still more striking 
development in the laying out of the new town of 
Edinburgh. ie 

2. Industrial.—But there have also been great 
developments of industrial life. Water power 
came to be of importance, as well as facilities for 
traffic, and the older industrial centres, like thése 
inthe Eastern Counties ang AC the Cotswolds, 
were unable to take part fh the new departure. 
The eloth industry migrated to the Stroud Valley 
.and to Yorkshire; and these were the.areas where 
machine production had established itself when 
the invention of steam rendered industry less 
dependent on the existence of water power. 
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